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Elihu Stout’s American ancestry might be 

lost to legend. Penelope van Prince Kent 
and hubby, Hollanders, took passage in 1642 
for New Amsterdam. But they did not reach 
there. Tossed about in a storm off New Jersey 
their ship broke up and she, the lone survivor, 
was thrown up on the beach somewhere near 
Sandy Hook. Thru the night she lay ina clump 
of bushes, her abdomen open to the elements. 
The next morning, attracted by the yelps of 
his dog, she was found by a stray Indian. More 
dead than alive she was carried to his village 
where her wounds were bound up with withes 
of a tree strung thru fishbone needles. 

Here she remained, the only white person, 
til months later when she was paddled over to 
New Amsterdam. There she married Richard 
Stout, run-away son of an English aristocrat, 
and was carried off to set up housekeeping on 
Long Island. } 

Remembering the loving care in the Indian 
village she got notions about settling near it. 
That they did shortly thereafter when, with 4 
other families, they moved onto large tracts 
purchased from the Indians. There they had 


I that dog had not been so inquisitive, 
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children, started a Baptist church, took root 
in the New World. The Richard Stouts were 
the great-great-grandparents of the printer. 

Elihu’s father has been identified as Jediah, 
Jedidiah and Judiah;he had an abundance of 
names. That is some compensation, since his 
mother is known only as Mary or Polly some- 
thing or other. Jediah was born in 1757 in New 
Jersey, the second of 8 children, fought in the 
Revolution as a sergeant,’ married in March, 
1781. Their first son, Elihu, was born April 16 
the following year.’ 

The Stouts never really settled there, they 
tarried. Fired up by the rosy accounts of the 
West brought back by Finley and Boone they 
packed up and hit out for Kentucky in 1792. 
With their ten year old son, they made their 
way to Philadelphia, westward by the Susque- 
hanna to Fort Pitt, flatboated down the Ohio 
to Maysville, then overland by packhorse to 
Lexington, a speck at the edge of nowhere. 

Scarcely 10 years old itself, Lexington was 
already a rambunctious village of a hundred 
houses and stores, in the midst of a group of 
villages and scattered cabins. Here, in Lex- 
ington, court was held, and things were bought 
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and sold; here was published the second paper 
west of the Alleghanies, the Kentucky Gazette, 
and here convened the first legislature. In fact, 
when the Stouts arrived you might say that 
Lexington was Kentucky. It was here they 
put up for a time. 


ITH strangers drifting in from every- 
where, Lexington was going places; by 
1800 it had almost two thousand people 


and was growing daily. As the village grew, so 
did the stature of John Bradford, printer. 

This substantial gentleman, who’d blew in 
barely 15 years earlier to do some surveying, 
had slid into printing when the good burghers 
offered him a town lot for starting a paper. 
By flatboat and by packhorse he’d brought his 
printing apparatus from Philadelphia and, in 
his hole-in-the-wall-office in a backroom of the 
log cabin courthouse, he gave the West its first 
look at a printing press. 

Since then he’d come a long way. Firmly 
established in a nifty two-story brick printery 
that had originally been the first state house, 
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he had five printers at work on his newspaper 
and on the book and job work that come to 
his office with the state’s printing. 

It was in Bradford’s bustling shop that Elihu 
Stout was apprenticed shortly after his four- 
teenth birthday. Presently, in January of 1798 
in a state document, he was listed as one of II 
printers at work in Kentucky. 

Under Bradford’s eye he learned the knack of 
sweeping up the shop at night, and cleaning 
up a form; how to “rub” lampblack into varn- 
ish in the process of making ink; how to set a 
stickful of type and make ready the form, and 
something of running a frontier journal. 

Moreover, in Bradford’s shop he met people: 
big shots and little ones. Sooner or later they 
all found their way to the Gazette office. All 
kinds of people, like the tall, rawboned lawyer, 
five years older, one Henry Clay, with whom 
Stout got chummy. 

Meanwhile, working for Bradford paid off 
in other ways. From their presses in Lexington 
and Frankfort and Nashville their papers and 
books went into every nook and cranny of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Other printers who 
had learned the craft from the Bradford’s took 
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their presses into other states, into Missouri 
and Ohio. With printer friends going off in all 
directions, Stout hankered for a paper to call 
his. Down in Tennessee he thought another 
printer might go over so, in 1803, he went down 
to look things over. In Nashville he worked a 
while, in the process striking up a friendship 
with a young chap who was going places, one 
Andrew Jackson. Otherwise Nashville didn’t 
seem to offer a great deal. 

Soon after he went up to Vincennes in the 
brand new Indiana Territory. There he sought 
out Governor William Henry Harrison who, 
he understood, had some territorial printing 
to toss to any printer who would start a news- 
paper. When the governor offered to grubstake 
him with that work, he outfitted a pirogue to 
return to Kentucky to fetch what he would 
need to print. 

In Lexington he picked up a press and type 
and paper, presumably from the Bradfords, 
the whole representing an investment of per- 
haps $1000 at present values. In Louisville in 
March of 1804 he put the press and the type 
aboard a keelboat that would float it down the 
Ohio and push it up the Wabash to the capitol. 
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Meantime, he rustled up the necessities for a 
trip overland with the paper. With provisions 
for himself and animals packed on horses he 
set off on the 125 miles of Buffalo Trace that 
wallowed westward thru Indian wilderness to 
Vincennes. 

Over a crude blazed trail, several feet wide 
when it wasn’t choked with briars or brush or 
barred by fallen trees he pushed and climbed 
and crawled. When darkness closed in on him 
he napped on the moldy ground, with not a 
soul in 50 miles. 

After four days, on April 4, weary and ex- 
hausted, he straggled up the puddled paths of 
Post Vincennes, home for the rest of his life. 
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called Vincennes. Hemmedin by the Wabash 

and dense wilderness was the log church, the 
deserted and tumbling-down stockade, the land 
office, and a score of trading houses and grog 
shops. And log cabins, several hundred of them. 
Some were neat and trim, with a porch on one 
or two sides, and set amidst fruit trees. Tho 


|: was ascrubby village, the old French place 
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most had been hurriedly thrown together. Be- 
low the village were the fields of Indian corn 
and prairie hay, and the pastures with scrawny 
cattle therein. 

The people, about 1200 of them, were mostly 
French and half-breeds. For 3 quarters of a 
century the French met had lived lazily among 
the redskins, taking things as they came, and 
getting along with them: fishing and hunting 
and swapping furs, shacking up with Indian 
maids, occasionally marrying them. 

And there were Americans, some 400 or so, 
who had arrived of late to put up log cabins 
and fence their land. And trade booze to the 
Indians. To the easy-going French and half 
breeds they were as welcome as the mumps; 
they hankered little for the hustle and bustle 
they brought along. 

Still, for all that it wasn’t, Vincennes was 
the capitol of a sprawling empire two thirds as 
large as the original 13 states;3 an empire in 
which the future of the continent was silently 
springing up. 

Here, surrounded by newly arrived lawyers 
and surveyors and tin horn hangers on, the 
governor handed out appointment to office and 
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the militia; made big deals. with the Indians; 
made the laws of the land and dispensed hasty 
judgment to those who broke them. 

It was to this, the capitol, that Stout had 
come; he fost very little time in settling down 
to business. 


CAB ICO 


N East St. Louis Street, now First, on a 
piece of ground he’d bought, Stout put 
up ashanty to serve as home and shop.‘ 

It was not fancy, tho adequate; he was still 
single and his needs were not great. 

When his equipment arrived early in June 
he set it up in one room: a colonial type wood 
press, a thousand pounds or so of type, brass 
rules, flowers and borders; his paper; and some 
odds and ends: varnish and lampblack for ink, 
a pair or two of press blankets, galleys, several 
chases, ball stocks, composing sticks, and type 
cases. What he still lacked--type stands, im- 
posing stone, furniture--he would have made 
by the village cabinetmaker.* | 

From this ill-lit shop he issued on July 31, 
1804, the Indiana Gazette, a 171 x 102 sheet 


A RAMAGE PRESS 


Duplicate of one in use in the Sun 


printing office about 1825. 
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folded once, printed rather badly, with letters 
filled and uneven inking.® Tho it was the only 
paper in the territory the run was only about 
150 copies, as there were not more than 100 
people in the territory who could read. 

It was strictly a one-horse operation: he was 
editor, compositor, proofreader, pressman, even 
paper boy, delivering to subscribers. Most of 
the news was lifted from eastern papers: acts 
of Congress, foreign happenings, naval news 
and the like. Local items, except for territorial 
cases and goings-on, were scarce; such things 
spread by mouth much too quickly. 

Forty-three Tuesdays of the fifty-four that 
followed he printed a Gazette, on ten he failed 
to get one out. In two weeks over a year he 
reached number 44 of volume one; not too bad 
a record for a frontier operation.’ 
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could not hope to make ends meet. Sub- 
scriptions supposedly brought $2.50 fora 
year. But since this was rather steep, and cash 
was scarce, he didn’t always get paid. Or if he 


VROM the bidding take at the Gazette he 
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did it might be in produce: in beef, pork, corn 
meal, whiskey, butter, tobacco; just about any 
thing that didn’t talk or eat ice cream.® 

Nor was advertising revenue impressive. If 
he ran a business or personal notice a column 
square he got a buck and a half for 3 times, 
25 cents for each additional time. For running 
the national laws he also got fifty cents a page 
of the printed edition. 

Tho he sold a few printed forms, there was 
no job work, the printing needs of the frontier 
being few. In its absence however there was the 
territorial work. As promised it came thru the 
week of September 18. At once Stout made it 
known in his paper he was the “‘Printer to the 
Territory.” 

With the appointment there was an order for 
printing the Laws adopted in 1802-3. Between 
issues of the paper he brought its 89 pages to 
completion before the new year, the first book 
printed in Indiana Territory. With it, he also 
worked at another, the Laws of the District of 
Louisiana, 136 pages of it. Both bear an 1804 
imprint; 150 copies of each were printed. 

With his new responsibilities he took on still 
more. On a quick trip to Kentucky for paper 
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he got married, on April 24, 1805 to one Lucy 
Sullivan, daughter of a well-heeled farmer of 
near Louisville, General James Sullivan. 

Shortly after they were in Vincennes where 
work was piling up: the Gazette, and 200 copies 
of the Laws of the first session of the General 
Assembly, a 38-page affair. There was type to 
set, forms to smear with ink, paper to dampen 
and print, sheets to fold and stitch... that is 
how they spent their honeymoon. 

Things were working out pretty well for the 
Stouts. When, in the spring of 1806, everything 
they owned--press, type, paper, shanty--went 
up in smoke and flames. Until they could get 
some new printing apparatus the Printer to the 
Territory was out of business. 

With his inky fingers in so many printing 
offices old John Bradford was certain to have 
a stray press on the premises. To him there- 
fore it is assumed Stout took his troubles.° 

With new equipment he returned to Vin- 
cennes, late in the fall, to work at the 31-page 
Laws, the second session of the Assembly. Later 
on he re-established his journal. With a large 
cut of the sun rising over clouds in the moun- 
tains, he called it the Western Sun, the first 
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number of which he issued on July 11, 1807. 
For a year’s subscription he ask $2 “paid in 
advance,” fifty cents less than for the Gazette, 
“or an attested note payable at the end of the 
year for $2.50.” 

So, once again the Printer to the Territory 
was in business. 
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Territory lurked a peck of trouble. Let’s 
watch one job, the fat Revised Code of 

1808, as it drifts thru his workshop. 
It all began when, on September 21, 1807, 
a committee of the Territorial Assembly bar- 
gained with Stout and George Smoot, who he 
had taken as a partner, to print 500 copies of 
a 570-page revised Code, with marginal notes 
and index. With their work on the paper they 
committed themselves to deliver 100 pages a 
month, at $1 per page, plus 25c per copy for 
binding in boards; to insure the performance 
of which they posted $1000 bond. With only a 
small part of the job in type, the partnership 
fell apart. Returning from Kentucky with paper 


B ee that hefty handle, Printer to the 
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early in November, Stout found in his absence 
Smoot had not been tending the store. Pre- 
sumably “ill” the assistant editor had not only 
neglected to get out the Western Sun, but did 
not permit Stout’s journeyman to do so. 

With Smoot out of the firm, Stout took in 
another “‘assistant editor,” a young politician, 
Jonathan Jennings, the future first governor of 
the state. He didn’t last long either. When his 
anti-slavery views clashed with Stout’s he left 
on December 23. Stout advertised: “Thirty 
dollars per month, and boarding found, for a 
good journeyman.” 

As if that was not enough the paper he had 
brought was running low, with no hope for 
more until the Wabash cleared up in Spring. 

Meanwhile his source of news, the weekly 
mail from the east which was to arrive Friday 
morning, was coming thru late if at all. If the 
carrier wasn’t boozed up, he had got himself 
drowned. In either-case there was no mail. 

When printing of the Code was, somehow, 
finished on May 27, 1808 the deadline was al- 
ready four months past, and the books still 
lacked a title page, index and binding. Mean- 
while the committee howled for its books. So 
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loudly that early in June it dispatched to one 
county “a coppy...in unfinished state’ without 
title page and final page of index. 

It was a blazing July 9 when the final 275 
copies were carted over to the Territorial Sec- 
retary, and a bill presented: 570 pages at $1 a 
page, $570; binding in boards, 570 copies at 
25c each, $125. Total due: $695. 

As for the latter it was a waste of time; no 
one would authorize payment. Later when the 
Assembly reconvened it was passed on to it. 
There the printing committee squawked about 
everything: delivery was four months late; the 
delay had held up tax collections thruout the 
territory. The “committee made their marginal 
notes to the Laws in as correct and amplea 
manner as they were able,” it said, “but they 
...were very much mutilated and neglected by 
the printers.’’ As for the binding in boards “‘in 
the opinion of your committee if it is not an 
injury is of little benefit.” 

It was October 24 before the wrangle ended 
and by act of the Assembly payment ordered. 
But it still remained to collect; no small chore 
since the territory was not the best payin the 
world. In short order a token payment of $63 
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came thru. But another year came and went 
before another $216 arrived in January, 1810. 
Over the months that followed more dribbles 
arrived before a final settlement was made on 
January 14, 1812... well over four years after 
the book had been bargained for. 
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NTIL the capitol was moved to Cory- 
don in 1813, Stout had the territorial 
printing to himself. It consisted of many 
things. There was the Acts of the Assembly, 
200 to 400 copies, covered and stitched. For 
example, the Acts of 1810 called for 2 hundred 
copies, 130 pages, with marginal notes and an 
index, covered and stitched. For this he got 
$1.25 per page “common” print and $2.50 per 
page for a section in smaller type. For cover- 
ing, stitching and cutting he got 8c per copy. 
The bill to set type and examine proof, print, 
fold, cover, stitch, and deliver the job to the 
auditor, $205, 
There were smaller jobs too like the Orders 
for the militia, 54x7, text in 3 columns, an un- 
specified amount printed for $6. And various 
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blank forms like 12 quires of warrants for the 
Auditor’s office, delivered at $18. In the Sun 
he at times printed the Journals of both houses 
at $50 for the session, but that ended when a 
paper in Madison offered to print them free. 
When he lost the territorial work he looked 
elsewhere. First off he tried to work up what 
he called a News Room, a “resort” where, fora 
mere $3 a year, the townsman could find the 
“latest news of the day on all subjects.”’ The 
deal fell thru when the good burghers failed to 
respond with their support as handsomely as 
he’d hoped they would. 
Still, conditions were not too bad. He was 
getting more job work. And he printed John- 
ston’s Compend and probably, tho no copy has 
been found, his Secrets of Masonry, with lodge 
sanction;and many church association Minutes. 
Even without the territorial work he got by. 


CROILB5D 
OR the second time, in 1819, fire played 
hob with Stout’s newspaper plans. “I had 
been an apprentice in the Sun office a- 
bout a year,”’ wrote Sol Smith, part time actor 
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and shop foreman,” “when one night, about 
12 o’clock we were alarmed bythe cry of fire! 
After carefully locking up the form, which we 
had just finished correcting, we very leisurely 
went into the street to ascertain where the fire 
was, when we soon had light enough on the sub- 
ject--it was our printing office which was in 
flames. The people were running toward us 
from every direction--all was confusion. The 
family, who occupied the part of the building 
directly under where the fire was raging were 
yet asleep. Our first care was for them -- the 
next to preserve the printing materials. For 
my own part, after I had carried out, by main 
strength, several of the family, including Mrs. 
Stout, who was a load for anyone, I went to 
work assisting the people to get out the press 
and types. I found the crowd industriously en- 
gaged in emptying the types on the floor, and 
rushing out with the cases! In the confusion 
and noise I lost all recollection, but continued 
as I was afterward told, to run in and out of 
the burning building, long after the crowd of 
people had entirely desisted, expecting the roof 
to fall in every moment...I continued to bundle 
out the cases, paper, imposing stones, presses 
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at a d--l of a rate. The first recollection I have 
is of hearing a tremendous shout or scream, as 
of a thousand voices. I gave a spring, and im- 
mediately found I had escaped the most awful 
of deaths. The roof fell while | was passing 
from the printing room through a small entry 
into the street. At first it was thought I was 
buried in the flames; but the momentary check 
the falling timbers met with when they reached 
the floor of the second story of the building 
gave me time to save myself. 

In a few days our ‘pi was distributed,’ our 
press put in order and the Western Sun rose in 
full splendor and in a new dress...” 

But Smith was unhappy; his Thespian group 
had folded up. Hearing of another company in 
operation in Nashville, 300 miles away, he and 
another actor-apprentice, James A. Bradford, 
set off for that place “without troubling my 
worthy master or mistress about the matter... 
we started in the middle of the night, and we 
actually ran nearly 15 miles, fearing I know 
not what--unless it was that Mrs. Stout should 
follow and take us up, runaways as we were. 
We heroically resolved not to be taken alive 
if somen should attempt to apprehend us, but 
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I verily believe, if the old woman had appeared 
we should have surrendered at discretion...” 

Thus, tho the Western Sun was again on the 
press, Stout had lost a building.:.and 2 stage- 
smitten printers as well. 
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Sun. If it was not a fire, it was something 
else;always something. Perhaps it was paper, 
or the lack of it. Some times it went so fast 
drastic measures were called for, as in October 
of 1810 when the Sun was cut to half size and 
then suspended until a new supply arrived." 
Or it might be help, which was hard to get, 
and keep.” In January of 1811 he announced 
that, having no help, there’d be a paper every 
two weeks until he’d finished the Laws. Then 
he up and suspended for nearly 5 months. 
To ease this situation he tried out working 
partners, with small success. As we have seen 
two of them lasted amonth each. In the sum- 
mer of 1819 he took in John Willson Osborn 
a newly-arrived Canadian newspaperman, and 
shortly made him editor. This blew up in his 


[s seemed there was always trouble at the 
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face in September of the following year when 
Osborn’s anti-slavery views began to show, to 
the annoyance of Stout and thepopulace.” After 
Osborn there was John Washburn, but this 
lasted only a year, from October 2, 1819 until 
the following September. 

When Washburn left Stout took Osborn back 
to help him with a64-page Ordinances of Vin- 
cennes. In doing so however it is presumed he 
kept him clear of the Sun since that summer 
Osborn had carried a noisy anti-slavery case 
to the Supreme Court, and won, to the dislike 
of the villagers. 

Meanwhile there was competition. Over in 
Madison the Western Eagle commenced publi- 
cation in 1813, or thereabouts. Between 1815 
and 1820others sprang up in Lexington, Cory- 
don, Vevay, Brookville, not to mention those 
in Illinois and elsewhere in the old territorial 
limits. Worse still was competition in his own 
backyard. For several years there had been a 
timid opposition paper in Vincennes. However 
when the owner died in 1822 the printing appa- 
ratus was picked up by Stout’s old partner 
Osborn, renamed the Farmers and Mechanics 
Journaland issued as ahard-boiled anti-slavery 
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mouthpiece. Tho its views were none too wel- 
come and it shortly moved to Terre Haute one 
thing was certain: Stout was no longer the only 
fish in the pond. 
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IKE any editor worth his salt, Stout was 
never afeared to speak his mind. When an 
issue arose you would find Stout on one 
side or the other." Unfortunately however he’d 
made the mistake of associating himself with 
Governor Harrison’s ruling clique. It had ruled 
wisely, but too long. In office so long it grew 
stale, and was on its way out. 

Still, not even an unwise political alliance 
kept him from doing battle. With the Harrison 
crowd he fought and lost the fight to keep the 
capitol at Vincennes. He opposed statehood, 
saying it would up the cost of government. 
When Indiana nevertheless sought admission 
as a state and adopted a constitution he banged 
away at that too, calling for the defeat of every 
man who had had a hand in its writing." 

Meanwhile, with the Harrison group, Stout 
fought a running battle with the Big Three of 
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Indiana politics: Jennings, Hendricks, Noble. 
When he went all out for one Thomas Posey 
against Hendricks for congress his man trailed. 
When he lustily backed Christopher Harrison 
for governor against Jennings, his man lost by 
a lopsided 2000 votes against Jennings’ 9000. 
When Hendricks got so strong no one would 
run against him, Stout whooped it up for one 
Charles Dewey for congress against a Jennings 
man and again his man lost handily. 

On state and local issues his role as a power 
behind the throne was thus something less than 
impressive. 
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' , J HILE the editor of the Western Sun 
went on about his business, the lanky 

young stranger watched. It was late 

in February of 1830 and, with his ma and pa 
and relatives, he was passing thru and stopped 
to see the sights in the biggest city in Indiana. 
Now and then he asked a question or, in a 
comical drawl, made a comment. Mostly tho 
he just watched, his eyes poking about here 
and there at the motions that went into making 
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a newspaper. Back home he’d read the Sun; 
didn’t always find it to his liking tho, it being 
Jacksonian to the core while he at heart was a 
Whig. He watched all the motions before him, 
tho it was the press that took his eye. This 
was the contraption, or one like it, that had 
printed the books and papers he’d read. This 
was the pile of rotting wood and cold metal 
that had earlier set aflame the Reformation, 
and relit an interest in learning. This moment, 
his first glimpse of a printing press, was one 
he’d long remember. 

Too soon he took his leave, for there were 
things to be done. The next day he goaded his 
sleepy oxen as they drawed the heavily-laden 
wagon toward the Wabash. And across. 

The Lincolns were in Illinois. Young Abe, 
just 21 and filled with the sights in Vincennes 
and the Sun, had left Indiana for his destiny.*® 


CROICBSD 
national politics went almost unnoticed 


in the early years as a state. Indiana’s 
first presidential electors were named by the 
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General Assembly in 1816 with the people un- 
aware of the fact, and again in 1820 with hardly 
a nod from the people. Interest perked up when 
by act of the Assembly the naming of electors, 
five of them, was given to the voters. But since 
it was something that had never been done 
before noone knew how to go about it. When all 
efforts to patch together a ticket failed, it was 
Stout who proposed a convention of delegates. — 
County elections were held and on September 
16, 1824 seventeen delegates met in Salem, in 
the first convention of delegates of the people 
for nomination of candidates ever held in the 
nation. Stout’s proposal was the beginnings 
of our present every-four-years political nom- 
inating circus. 

As expected, Jackson men were named, and 
a solid organization perfected that insured a 
Jackson victory in Indiana. When he lacked a 
majority nationally, and the contest went to 
the House of Representatives, John Quincy 
Adams, with the alleged aid of Henry Clay, 
won the presidency over Jackson. 

Stout never forgave them for it.’? Week after 
week in his paper he sobbed: Jackson had been ° 
robbed, the expressed will of the people defied, 
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Elihu Stout and Abe Lincoln, in the Western Sun office, 1830. 
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the constitution violated. In doing so he helped 
to lay the firm base for the Jacksonian party 
in the Northwest. 

When Jackson men were named four years 
later Stout was on the Committee of Superin- 
tendence, our state central committee. With 
the help of that well-oiled machine Jackson 
went into the White House. And Jacksonians 
went on to win year after year, even tho the 
state on national issues was more often than 
not opposed to their aims. 

Politically, Stout was on top of the world: 
His party was in. It was organized. Against a 
divided opposition, that seemingly lacked both 
a strong candidate and a positive platform, 
Jacksonians were in shape to win forever. 

When out of Ohio blew an ill wind. Much 
to Stout’s distress he began hearing the name 
of his old friend William Henry Harrison men- 
tioned as presidential material on, here was 
the rub, on the Whig ticket. 

As the nation began the year 1835 he heard 
it more and more. That summer Harrison barn- 
stormed the Northwest, giving his campaigna 
boost. In Vincennes he renewed old acquain- 
tances with Stout and, supposedly, sought his 
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support. But despite long friendship Stout did 
not budge from Jacksonianism; as far as he 
was concerned Whigs would come to no good. 

Harrison didn’t make it that year nationally. 
In sweeping Indiana however he gave Stout’s 
party the scare of its life. From nowon it was 
clear Harrison would bear watching. 
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T has been said Stout became a Mason 

while he worked in Lexington, or on one of 

his trips back for supplies. And that he was 
a charter member of Indiana’s first Masonic 
lodge, opened in a Vincennes log cabin, in 
March of 1809. Of these things we are not at 
all certain. 

There is evidence that the first steps toward 
forming the Indiana Grand Lodge were taken 
when, in July, 1817 Stout and two other Vin- 
cennes Masons were appointed to confer with 
other lodges on the possibilities. And that he 
was the first Worshipful Master of Vincennes 
lodge after it surrendered its Kentucky dis- 
pensation for Indiana Grand Lodge’s charter 
number 1, dated January, 1818. In the Grand 
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Lodge he went up fast: thru Grand Pursuivant, 
Senior Grand Warden, Deputy Grand Master 
and serving as the 8th Grand Master from his 
election in October, 1827 til November of the 
following year. Three years later he installed 
a new Master, General John Tipton. And in 
1832 he was one of the Stewards of the Grand 
Charity Fund. 892'748 

Elsewhere in Masonry he threw himself a- 
bout with no small effect. Besides receiving 
in the Vincennes lodge the M.E.M. and R.A. 
degrees he held an abundance of offices. 

In the Grand Lodge his interests simmered 
down. Exactly why we don’t know, tho there 
are several possibilities. One, having attained 
so early the ultimate in Masonry, he had run 
out of Grand lodge offices to fill. There was no 
other direction for him but back to the local 
level, the Vincennes lodge. 

On the other hand it may be significant his 
interests sagged just as anti-masonic feeling, 
fanned to white heat by the Morgan case, was 
doing its worst; when with hot tempers out of 
hand even the Grand Lodge considered sur- 
rendering its charter and folding up. However 
this, with the implication he was scared off, 
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does not fit Stout since as late as 1836 he was 
High Priest of the Vincennes Chapter. And he 
remained with Masonry while he lived.” 

There is a more likely reason: he’d already 
given more of himself to Masonry than his 
business would permit. 'To keep himself above 
water financially he would henceforth need to 
stay nearer his livelihood. 
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Hendricks said Stout, as an editor, had the 

reputation of an ‘indolent’ man. Many of 
his friends probably concurred with Hendricks 
since as a young buck Stout hung around the 
billiard table at the Graeter Tavern a great 
deal,’? he was overly fond of card playing and 
he was usually among the subscribers for the 
“Ball” at the Sign of the Ferryboat. 

On the other hand, his vigorous newspaper 
and other goings-on indicated a substantial 
and solid interest in the community. 

Shortly after he arrived in town he served 
a while as a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and for many years as a Justice of the 
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Peace. Asa J.P. he collected old accounts and, 
it is said, that up to 1822 he made legal-like 
most of the marriages in the village. 

With other local big shots he joined in 1806 
in setting up a circulating library in Governor 
Harrison’s handsome brick home. And he was 
one of the commissioners named by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to locate a seat of justice for 
Vigo county. Other times he was Treasurer of 
Vincennes Common Fund, Clerk of the Board 
of Trustees of the town in 1816, and the next 
year with another he was appointed to “receive 
evidence of claims for property lost, captured 
or destroyed during the late war.”’ As a juror 
on the Grand Jury he served often, usually as 
the foreman. 

In theatricals he held more than a mild in- 
terest, being a ‘manager’ of and an actor in, 
along with 2 of his apprentices, the Vincennes 
Theatrical Association which presented plays 
for several years after 1814. 

Above all he brought up five children, three 
girls and two boys,” and a grandson, Henry 
S. Cauthorn who, with his mother, daughter 
of the editor, came to live with him as a boy, 
and learn printing, after the early death of his 
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father. All of which would seem to indicate 
that congressman Hendricks’ sentiments were 
essentially campaign oratory. 
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ITH thirty-five years on a job, even 

so varied as editor of a frontier news- 

paper, one grows stale. When Stout’s 
newspaper interests began to lag, he loaded 
more and more responsibility on his son Henry 
who he’d trained as a printer. So many in fact 
that on January 19, 1839 he took him into the 
firm, changing its name to E. Stout and Son. 

When Polk was elected president six years 
later Stout wrote: “‘the battle is over and the 
day is ours.’ As his reward Stout was named 
postmaster by the president in August, 1845.7" 
He was finished with the Sun;so he sold it to 
another good democrat. 

For the first time in his life he could slow 
down a bit, to see what was taking place under 
his nose. He saw his grandson graduate from 
Indiana Asbury; took in stride his election as 
an honorary member of the Indiana Historical 
Society; joined the Methodist Church. 
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There was also time for politics. To the good 
people of the county he offered himself in 1848 
as Recorder, and won, even tho the party it- 
self did not do so good that year. When that 
term ran out he tried again, and won. Asa 
politician he was a crackerjack. 

On April 24,1855 the Stouts planned some- 
thing a little special to mark their 5oth wedding 
anniversary; to look back upon fifty years of 
married life that had seen a frontier village e- 
merge into a rambunctuous city. Just 24 days 
short of that date, on March 31, Lucy Stout 
departed this life. 

It was a blow from which he never quite re- 
covered; it seemed to take allthestarch out of 
him. What remained was too little to, bear up 
under other woes to follow. 

For one thing the Sun was never the same 
without him. His successor played around too 
much in politics, and the paper slipped, then 
suspended publication. 

There was also trouble brewing for the party 
he’d help to establish earlier. Harrison’s vic- 
tory in 1840 had shook it to its boots. From 
that defeat it had bounced back with new vi- 
tality. But the impressive popular vote rolled 
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up by the new Republican party in 1856 was 
disturbing. As the fateful year 1860 neared, 
dissension on the slavery issue that had forso 
long smoldered within the Democratic party 
was getting out of hand. It threatened to des- 
troy not only. the party, but to spill out on to 
a nation, setting afire long and terrible war. 

It was all too much for Stout’s 77 years. On 
June 22 the news came that Elihi Stout would 
never have to face any of those troubles. 

With Masonic rites, attended by the largest 
concourse of citizens, he was laid in city cem- 
etery. There today a modest stone marks the 
resting place of the first Printer to Indiana 
Territory. 


NOTES : STOUT IMPRINTS 


Elihu Stout Imprints 


LAWS of Indiana Territory. 
Governor and Judges. Second and Third 
Sessions. 89 pages. 1804. 
First Sessidn of the General Assembly. 38 
pages. 200 copies. 1805. 


Second Session. First General Assembly. 31 
pages. 1806. 


Revised Code. Stout & Smoot. 570 pg. 1807. 
ACTS of Indiana Territory. 


Second Session, Second General Assembly. 
53 pages. 400 copies, 1808. 

First Session, Third General Assembly. 131 
Pages. 200 copies. 1810. 


Second Session, Third General Assembly. 
99 pages. 500 copies. I8II. 
First Session, Fourth General Assembly. 93 
pages. 500 copies. 1813. 
LAWS... District of Louisiana... First Session. 
137 pages. 1804. 
Speech Delivered by William Henry Harrison. 
I9 pages. Stout and Smoot. 1807. 
Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly. 


25 copies. Nocopy recorded, tho paid for by 
the territory, $12, in December of 1811. 
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Militia Laws. 106 copies. No copy recorded, 
tho $120.50 paid for same, December, 1812. 
General Orders for the Militia. Broadside. 1807. 
General Orders for the Militia. 1812. 
The Town of Monroe. An Auction Broadside. 
1816. 
The Constitution of Indiana. 28 pages. 1816. 
A Compend of the Acts of Indiana, 1807-14. 


199 pages. I8I7. 


Carriers Address, January 1, 1819, Western 
Sun. Broadside. 

Secrets of Masonry. by Washington Johnston. 
Tho no copy has ever been found, there are 
references to its publication, with lodge sanc- 
tion, in the 1820s. 


Ordinances of the Borough of Vincennes. 64 
pages. Stout and Osborn. 1820 


Minutes, Wabash District Association of Bap- 
tists. The years 1821-30. 4 to 9 pages. 


Minutes, The Union Association of Baptists. 
Four to six pages. 1825-29. 


Minutes, Wabash Baptist Association. Four 
pages. 1827, 1829. 


An Address to the Friends of Andrew Jackson. 
7 pages. 1828. 
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Minutes, Salem Baptist Association. 4 pages. 
1828. 


Minutes, the Highland Baptist Association 
4 pages. 1829. 


Minutes, Little Wabash Baptist Association. 
1829. 3 


Proceedings of the Grand Lodge (Masonic) of 
Indiana. 58 pages. 1829. 


Address at the Installation of the officers of 
Vincennes Lodge No. 1. Elihu Stout and Son. 
I4 pages. 1840. 


Notes 


1. Third Regiment, New Jersey. 

2. His gravestone says April 18, 1783. 

3. Fora brief spell its administration stretched 
westward from Ohio to the Rockies. 

4. In 1820 he moved uptown to Main Street, 
and in February; 1825 “‘to the new brick house 
one square above its former stand,” on the east 
side of North First, between Perry and Sem- 
inary streets. 

5. The accounts of Andrew Gardiner, cabinet 
maker, starting in 1816 record the purchase of 
type cases, etc.and g keys to his shop for 25c. 
Stout’s imposing stone, after laying for years 
in the side yard of the Cauthorn house, now 
is in the reconstructed Stout printing office. 
6. West of the Alleghenys, only a few papers 
wereearlier: Kentucke Gazetie, Tennessee Gazette, 
Centinel of Ohio, Moniteur of New Orleans and 
Mississippi Gazette. In Detroit a press was op- 
erated for a while in 1796 and then folded up 
without a trace. 

7. Some few copies are preserved by Harvard 
College: those of August, September II, 18, 25, 
October 2, 16, 23, 1804; August 7, 14, 1805. 
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8. “A good milch cow with a young calf’? was 
wanted by Stout in 1813. Later on he pleaded: 
‘‘Your printer is in want of sugar, flour, hams 
or money.” Still later: “The editor would be 
glad to receive...a few good bacon hams; don’t 
be afraid of bringing too many. 

g. Stout had a number of hand presses. One 
was a ““Super-Royal Printing Press, Stansbury 
patent, of the first quality” he offered for sale 
in 1834. Another, a Ramage which, in 1849, 
was taken to Olney, Illinois to print its first 
newspaper. 

10. His Autobiography. N.Y. 1868. 

11. Paper was brought by horseback from the 
Georgetown, Kentucky mill. 3 horses made 
the trip: two to carry paper, one to ride. Too, 
some paper came up the Wabash. 

12. When he started the Sun he had a journey- 
man. Time and again he advertised for help: 
a printer “‘who is willing to work at case and 
press and who wishes a permanent position and 
good wages.’ Later he wanted an apprentice, 
preferably a boy “from the country.” Later 
still he wanted a journeyman who would work 
for “‘moderate wages.” Journeyman Smith put 
much blame on Mrs. Stout: ‘“This lady had 
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_been raised in Kentucky, and having been in 
the habit of commanding slaves, and the laws 
of Indiana not permitting (them), she made 
use of her husband’s apprentices in place of 
them...Mrs. Stout acquired a complete ascen- 
dency over us all.” 

13. Wrote Smith: ‘‘Mrs. Stout had one negro-- 
his name was Thompson--brought from Ken- 
tucky under indentures. He was to be free at 
the age of twenty-one, and he was now at least 
35! Mrs. Stout made him believe he was but 
fourteen, and that he had yet seven years to 
serve.” 

In 1812 tavernkeeper Peter Jones was plain- 
tiff in a suit against Stout in which the latter 
was ordered to return Phebe, negress, to plain- 
tiff or give in lieu $775. 

14. Mrs. Stout took her politics in huge doses 
too. Wrote Smith: ‘“‘My mistress became so ex- 
asperated at the editor of the opposition paper 
that she one night buckled a belt around her 
waist, stuck in it two large horse-pistols, con- 
cealed a cowhide in her sleeve and...command- 
ed me to arm myself and follow her to see fair 
play while she inflicted summary chastisement 
on the (editor). It was with much difficulty I 
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could persuade her to let the editor off and not 
until I had promised to blaze away at him in 
the next Sun.” 

15. It has been said Stout was peeved because 
he did not, get the printing of the proceed- 
ings of the Convention. 

16. Albert Reid’s sketch of this historic event 
first appeared in the National Republican, in 
1921. A revised painting of the event is now 
in Stout’s reconstructed shop. 

17. In the ensuing ruckus the long-time Clay- 
Stout friendship fell apart. Tho in later years 
they found themselves political bedfellows, 
they never made up. 

18. He requested, and received, Masonic rites 
at his death. 

19. The Spring of 1809 the Daybook of that 
place had him charged for nearly 300 games, 
in addition to many halfgames. But most of 
the village big shots had their share charged up 
to them also. 

20. Susan, Mary, Eliza, Henry, James. 

21. Twice before he had been close tothe post 
office: in July of 1813 the Sun noted that the 


postofiice “‘is again removed to EF. Stout’s.”’ 
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ELIHU STOUT: 


Printer 


to the TERRITORY 


was printed and bound at the Private 
Press of the Indiana Kid, in Nappanee, 
Indiana, by the author, James Lamar 
Weygand, the Fall and Winter of 1954- 
55. About 200 copies printed. 
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